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ON TIME ; means,” I added, as the officer, finding I did 
on, not attempt to annihilate him, let go his hold 

The Young Captain of the Ucayga Steamer. | f me- 

, ‘¢T don’t know; the warrant comes up from 

BY OLIVER OPTIC. Middleport. I suppose it is all right.” 

ee Don’t stop here with him,” interposed 

CHAPTER XXV. Major Toppleton. ‘‘ Take him away fo jail, 

or some other safe place.” 

i By this time Colonel Wimpleton was at my 
HAE? on to him!” shouted Tommy. | side with Waddie, both of them so indignant 
“This is our next move.” that I was afraid a scene would transpire on 

Tam sorry to trouble you, Captain Pemni- | the spot. My powerful patron desired to see 
man; but I must do my duty,” said the con- | the warrant, and the constable, to the great 
bp. disgust of the major, exhibited the document. 

_*T should like to inquire what all this!  “Allright,”said Colonel Wimpleton. “ This 
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warrant commands you to bring your prisoner 
before a magistrate at Middleport. Step right 
on board of our boat, and we will see that 
you are enabled to obey the command to the 
letter.” 

“J am satisfied,” answered the constable. ~ 

* But Iam not,” interposed Major Topple- 
ton, angrily. 

* All aboard!” shouted Van Wolter. 

“I shall do my duty as I understand it,” 
continued the constable, as I led the way to 
the deck of the Ucayga. 

“It is your duty to commit him to jail,” 
growled the magnate of Middleport. 

‘**T will be responsible for the consequences,” 
added Colonel Wimpleton, who could afford to 
be good-natured, as he saw his great rival de- 
feated in his purpose. . 

To my surprtise, both Major Toppleton and 
his son followed us on board, and did not offer 
to go on shore when the plank was hauled in, 
and the fasts cast off. They had evidently re- 
mained at Hitaca for the purpose of carrying 
out the little scheme they had contrived; and, 
having done their worst, they had no further 
business there. Probably they could not en- 
dure the idea of remaining at the upper end 
of the lake while the battle between the two 
lines was going on at the other end. They 
had learned from our handbiils, so profusely 
scattered though the town, that the Ucayga 
would make another through trip in the after- 
noon, and it was necessary for them to be at 
Ucayga to attend to the interests of the Lake 
Shore Railroad. 

It was plain to me that Major Toppleton had 
come up to Hitaca with the warrant in -his 
pocket, not to obtain justice for the injury 
which Tommy had sustained, but to interfere 
with the operations of the new line. I should 
have been arrested the day before if Grace Top- 


pleton, whom I had come to regard as an angel, 


of peace in my path, had not given me wara- 
ing. My enemies must have been entirely sat- 
isfied that they could not hold me responsible 
for the damage done to Tommy, and my arrest 
was only intended as a blow at the steamboat 
line. | At Hitaca, doubtless, they expected to 
detain my boat long enough, at least, to make 
her lose her connection at the lower end of 
the lake. 

The arrival of the Ucayga at Hitaca, and 
the announcement of a new daily line, at re- 
duced rates, had created no little excitement in 
the town. The people believed that they were 
to be better accommodated, and, very natural- 
ly, their sympathies were with the new line, as 
the large number of passengers we carried fully 
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proved. ‘The constable told me that he had 
been called upon to serve the warrant onlya 
few minutes before he made his appearance on 
the wharf. He saw at once that it was a trick 
to annoy the new line, but he could not help 
himself. “The moment Colonel Wimpleton 
showed him how he could discharge his duty 
without injury to the enterprise, he promptly 
embraced the opportunity. Major Toppleton 
and Tommy were doubtless sorely vexed at 
their failure; but they went into the cabin, and 
I did not see them again for some time. 

It was a beautiful autumnal morning when 
the Ucayga started upon her trip, crowded 
with passengers. Colonel Wimpleton, alive 
to the importance of this day’s’ work, had er- 
gaged the Hitaca Cornet Band to enliven the 


‘passage with their music. The weather was 


warm, and the soft haze of the Indian summer 
hung over the hills on the shore, where the 
woods presented the many hues of the chan- 
ging foliage. The water was as tranquil as 4 
dream of peace, and the inspiring strains of 
the band completed the pleasure of the occa- 
sion. 

I explained to Colonel Wimpleton, Waddie, 
and others who were interested in the matter, 
the occasion of the proceedings against me. 
It is needless to say that I had no lack of 
friends; and, with the consent of the const 
ble, it was arranged that he should take m 
before the magistrate at noon, while the boat 
was at Centreport. No charge could be proved 
against me, and I hardly gave the subject 4 
thought. 

The passage down the lake was a delightful 
one. We passed the old Ruoara just before 
we made the landing at Gulfport. At this 
town we saw Major Toppletonand his son go 
ashore, for the purposé @f taking the railroad 
boat on her arrival. Neither of them showed 
himself on the trip, and I only hoped they ap 
preciated the new steamer, and enjoyed. the © 
delightful music. I was rather afraid the colo © 
nel would court a collision with his powerful 
rival; but Iam happy to say that he was to 
good-natured, in the flush of his success; (0 | 
exult over his enemy. 

We made ‘all ouf landings, and passing 
through the Horse Shoe Channel as usuth 
arrived at Ucayga on time. Thus concluded 
our first round trip to the head of the lake. It 
was a success far beyond our most sanguine 
hopes, and the exchequer of the Steamboat — 
Company was largely benefited by it. ‘Th 
future was as bright as the’ present, and really 
I could not sée that the Lake Shore Road had 
any chance against us. : . 
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But this was to be a day of excitement. Col- 
onel Wimpleton landed at Centreport. for the 
purpose of organizing a grand steamboat ex- 
eursion to Ucayga and back in the afternoon; 
and when the boat returned I found the town 
in a blaze, for a pleasure trip, with a band of 
music, was no small affair to the people. Hand- 
pills were scattered throughout the place, and, 
as we had the advantage of a magnificent day, 
there was no want of enthusiasm on the sub- 
ject. 

As soon as the steamer reached Centreport, 
] went with the constable, Colonel Wimpleton, 
and the ablest lawyer in the place, over to Mid- 
dleport. We found Captain Portman at the 
hotel, and hastened to the office of the magis- 
trate. Like my friend from up the lake, I 
waived the examination, and was simply bound 
over to appear before the court several weeks 
hence for trial. Colonel Wimpleton and one 
of his friends gave bonds for my appearance, 
and the excitement in this direction was ended. 

I went home, and invited my mother and 
sisters to the excursion in the afternoon. Of 
course I had a long story to tell of the history 
of the trip to Hitaca, and I had attentive lis- 
téners in the dear ones at home. I know that 
my mother dreaded and deprecated the fearful 
tivalry which was going on between the two 
sides. I assured her that the best way to make 
peace was not always by giving up. One party 
was as nearly right as the other, and when each 
had shown his full strength there would be a 
better opportunity to heal the breach. I told 
her that, so far as I was concerned, and Wad- 
die also, there was no ill feeling, It was a 
business competition, in which neither had any 
reason to complain of the other, so long as he 
did not trench upon his rights. 

As I walked down to the lake with my moth- 
er and sisters, I saw Grace Toppleton in her 
father's garden. I wished that I could invite 
her to the excursion, for nothing could have 
added so much to its pleasure as her presence. 
But it was not proper for me to ask her, and it 
would not have been proper for her to accept if I 
had. I was proud and happy as I went on board 
of the Ucayga with my mother and sisters. The 
steamer was already well filled with passengers, 
and at half past two we started. The band 
struck up an appropriate air as the wheels 
began to turn, and I never saw a happier 
party than that which crowded the decks of 
the Ucayga. In spite of the excitement, in 
spite of the throng on board, we were, as usual, 
on time. 

When we touched the wharf near the rail- 
Toad, the ferry-boat had arrived, and 1 saw Ma- 





jor Toppleton and Tommy on shore, listening to 
the music, and observing the multitude which, 
covered our decks. I hoped I should not meet 
them, face to face, again; for I knew that our 
success had only increased their bitterness 
towards me. But they did not seem to be so 
ugly as when I had last seen them. Indeed, 
there was a smile upon their faces, as though 
the music delighted them. When our bow line 
was thrown ashore, they stepped on board, 
and came upon the hurricane deck, where I 
stood. 

“You seem to be having a great time to- 
day, Wolf,” said Tommy. 

** Only a little excursion,” I replied. ‘ But 
the music is good, and I rather enjoy it.” 

‘So do I, Wolf,” answered Tommy, gra- 
ciously. ‘I am going up with you, if you 
have no objection.” 

‘Certainly not. Here is my state-room; 
and if you and your father will walk in, I will 
do the best I can to make you comfortable,” I 
replied, pointing to my apartment. 

‘Thank you; I prefer to be on deck,” added 
Tommy. ‘You have beaten us all to pieces 
to-day, Wolf, and we give it up now. What’s 
the use of quarrelling about it?” 

‘“*None at all, most assuredly,” I replied, 
with enthusiasm. ‘* There is Waddie Wim- ° 
pleton, who is just of your opinion.” 

‘“* Well, I don’t think much of Waddie, as 
you know, Wolf. I only meant that you and 
I wouldn't quarrel.” . 

‘*T don't know why you and Waddie should 
quarrel. He intends to do the right thing.” 

‘* Perhaps he does; but the least said is 
soonest mended,” said Tommy, rather coldly. 

I was amazed and astounded at this sudden 
change of front in Tommy, who had hardly 
bestowed a pleasant word upon me for months. 
I could not feel sure that he meant what he 
said; but I resolved to afford him no cause of 
complaint if he really was sincere. It seemed 
to me more probable that he had some end to 
gain, under the mask of friendship, than that 
he was willing to make peace with me. 

** Your boat appears to be doing remarkably 
well to-day, Wolf,” said Major Toppleton, step- 
ping up to me. 

“ Yes, sir; she is making good trips to-day.” 

“ By the way, Wolf, you need give yourself 
no uneasiness about that trial. I caused your 
arrest under a misapprehension, and no harm 
shall come to you.” 

“JT am very glad to hear you say s0, sir, 
though I really had no fears of the conse- 
quences.” 

“Tam going to adopt Tommy's suggestion, 
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and have no more quarrelling,” added the great 
man. 

* T hope not, sir.” 

**You can have it all your own way on the 
lake now.” 

** T only wish to do what is right.” 

“I know you do, Wolf. Are you at home 
in the evening, now?” 

**No, sir. I have to spend the night at Hita- 
ca. I suppose our family will move up there 
soon, and you will get rid of us then.” 

‘* We don’t desire to get rid of you,” inter- 
posed Tommy. 

**T want to see you, Wolf, when you are at 
leisure,” continued the major. ‘‘ When can 
you call upon me?” 

** To-morrow noon, if you please,” I replied, 
delighted at the prospect of again being per- 
mitted to stand under the same roof with 
Grace. 

**T will be at home,” said the magnate, as 
he walked away at the approach of Colonel 
Wimpleton. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
MAJOR TOPPLETON’S PROPOSITION. 


e HAT does Toppleton want with you?” 
asked Colonel Wimpleton, coming up 
to me after the major and his, son had retired. 

The magnate of Centreport looked ugly, as 
though, in the moment of his great triumph, 
he feaned a conspiracy to rob the Steamboat 
Company of the laurels it had won. 

“ Nothing particular, that Iam aware of,” I 
replied, not exactly pleased to have even an 
unkind look bestowed upon me, after the vic- 
tory which I had been instrumental in winning. 

“You seem to be on excellent terms with 
‘thim,” sneered the colonel. 

**T do not wish to quarrel with any one.” 

** What did Toppleton want?” demanded the 
great man, rather more sharply than the occa- 
sion seemed to require. 

** I don’t know that he wants anything. He 
invited me to call at his house, and I promised 
to do so,” I answered, candidly. 

** You did!” 

“I did, sir. Both the major and Tommy 
were kind enough to say that they did not 
wish to quarrel with me; and certainly I have 
no ill will against them.” 

“You have not!” repeated Colonel Wim- 
pleton, with emphasis. **‘ Am I not your bail 
on a groundless charge preferred by them?” 

‘* But they have done me more of good than 
of evil; and the major said no harm should 


“Wolf, I don’t like this way of doing things, 
If you are in my service, I don’t want you to 
have anything to do with my enemies. If three 
dollars a day is not enough for a boy like you, 
I will give you four or five; but you musn't 
play into the hands of Toppleton.” 

“IT don’t intend to do so, sir. I never yet 
deserted those who used me well, and I don't 
intend to begin now. If you think you cannot 
trust me, sir, don’t do it.” 

The time for starting having arrived, the 
conversation, which did not promise yery 
agreeable results, was interrupted. The band 
struck up its music, and the Ucayga left the 
wharf. I went into my state-room for the 
purpose of being alone a moment, for I wanted 
to think over what the colonel had just said to 
me. He was evidently jealous of anything 
like intimacy between the Toppletons and my- 
self, and was afraid I would “sell out” the 
Steamboat Company. I was not flattered by 
the suspicion. I considered the subject very 
faithfully; but I decided that it was unreason- 
able in my present*patron to insist that I should 
have nothing to do with the Toppletons. As 
long as Grace lived and smiled upon me, I could 
assent to nothing of the kind, even if I lost my 
situation. At the same time, I intended tobe 
true to my employers; even if Grace ceased to 
smile upon me for doing so. 

On the up trip the Ucayga was even uncom- 
fortably crowded; for, besides the excursion 
party, we had a large number of through pas- 
sengers. But, as soon as the boat Wwas clear of 
the wharf, they began to settle down, and to 
cease to crowd each other. The band played 
splendidly, and everybody seemed to be satis- 
fied. At Centreport we left the crowd, though 
the boat was still well filled. The programme 
of the preceding day was repeated. We passed 
the old Ruoara near Gulfport, and arrived at 
Hitaca a little before the time in my table. As 
we had kept all our promises, the new'line was 
in high favor with the public. } 

The next morning, the old boat de 
with hardly a corporal’s guard of passengers, 
while the Ucayga was crowded. We landed 
our freight at Ucayga on time, and every body 
was satisfied that the new line was an agsured 
success. I need not follow its triumphs any 


what has already been said. The steamboat 
line was carrying nearly all the passenger 
The old-line boats had hardly business enough 


| to pay for the oil used on the machinery, though 
the Lake Shore Railroad did tolerably well with 


its local trade. 





come to me on account of the trial.” 


farther, for it would be only a repetition of 


When the Ucayga arrived at Centreport, 00 — 
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the day after the excursion, I crossed the lake; 
and, after a short visit to my mother, I has- 
tened to the mansion of Major Toppleton. I 
did not stay to dine, as I usually did when I 
went home, for my time was limited, and 1 
could obtain my noonday meal on board the 
steamer after my return. I was not only 
curious to know what the major wanted of 
me, but I was thirsting for the opportunity to 
meet Grace. The latter motive was doubtless 
the stronger one; for, since the poor girl had 
risked so much to give me warning of the in- 
tended arrest, I ftattered myself that she was 
” not wholly indifferent to me. 

With a fluttering heart I rang the bell at the 
door of Major Toppleton’s house. I was ad- 
mitted to the library. Neither the great man 
nor his son was at home; but the servant as- 
sured me they would soon return, for it wanted 
but a few minutes of lunch time. I ventured 
to ask if Miss Grace was at home. I knew she 
was, for I heard the piano in one of the neigh- 
boring rooms, and the music was so sweet I 
was sure no mortal hanas but hers could pro- 
duce it. In a moment she entered the library, 
her soft cheeks crimsoned with a blush, which 
made me feel exceedingly awkward. 

“Why, Mr. Wolf! I am so glad to see you!” 
said she; and, in the enthusiasm of the mo- 


ment, she advanced towards me, and gave me 
her little hand. 


“I’m sure you cannot be as glad to see me 
as lam to see you,” I replied, pressing the lit- 
tle hand in mine. ; 

Dear me! What was I doing? Straightway 
I began to feel very queer and awkward, and 
cheapand*'mean. She was confused, and ap- 
parently astounded by the boldness of my re- 
mark, for she retired to a sofa on the other 
side of the room. I was beginning to thank 
her for the great service she had rendered me 
on Monday, when Major Toppleton and Tom- 
my, whom the stupid servant had taken the 
trouble to summon, entered the library. I 
wished they had deferred their coming for half 
an hour. Both of them seemed to be very glad 
to see me, and took no notice of the presence 
of Grace. To my astonishment, the magnate 
invited me to lunch with him. I had not the 
courage to refuse, or, in other words, to banish 
myself from the presence of Grace. 

“Wolf, we had just nine passengers from 
Hitaca this morning,” said the major, with a 
‘chuckling laugh, as though he intended to 
take the best of his discomfiture. 

“We had over two hundred and fifty,” I 
replied. 

“Yesterday afternoon we had a fair freight 
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down; but we can’t do anything against that 
new steamer, especially when you have a band 
of music on board,” added the major. *“ Will 
you take some of this cold chicken?” 

‘Thank you, sir—a little. For your sake, 
I am sorry the steamboat line is doing so well.” 

‘You can do anything you please with Col- 
onel Wimpleton, just now,” he added. 

**T think not, sir.”: 

“T believe you can. The fact is, you sug- 
gested the plan by which the railroad line has 
been defeated.” 

‘“* But the plan is already in working order, 
and it will go on just as well without me as 
with me.” 

“T am sorry we had any trouble with you, 
Wolf, for suddenly from a boy you have be- 
come a man, and a dangerous man, too, for 
our side of the lake.” 

I was forced to believe that this was mere 
flattery, intended to help along some object 
not yet mentioned. 

“‘T have done the best I could for my em- 
ployers, on whichever side I happened to be 
engaged.” 

‘‘That’s true. Iam going to speak plainly 
now, Wolf. We are beaten; but we don't in- 
tend to remain beaten for any great lengis of 
time. The prosperity of Middleport depends 
greatly upon the Lake Shore Railroad, and I 
intend to make that a success if it costs me all 
Iam worth. I shall build a bridge at thé foot 
of the lake, so that I can go into Ucayga with- 
out the aid of a ferry-boat. A Lightning Ex- 
press is going through from: Middleport to the 
station in Ucayga in three quarters of an hour. 
So far I am determined.” 

“That will not help your case much, so far 
as through travel is concerned.” 

** Considerable, Wolf. We shall save fifteen 
minutes.” 

‘* But we shall still beat you by half an hour.” 

“Very true; but I don’t intend to stop here. 
I shall either build a steamer equal or superior 
to the Ucayga, to run between Hitaca and Mid- 
dleport, or I shall run the railroad to the head 
of the lake.” 

“ Will it pay?” 

“T think it will; but, though Wimpleton 
and I have always quarrelled of late years, I 
am willing to be fair. ‘I have a plan, which I 
will state to you. If Wimpleton will run the 
Ucayga from Hitaca to Middleport in connec- 
tion with the railroad, I will take off my boats. 
This will be a fair thing for both of us. You 
may state the case tohim. If he agrees to it, 
all right; if not, I shall make my next move.” 

This, then, was what the major was driving 
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at, and I was to be the ambassador between 
the rivals. I was willing to do the best I could, 
but I proposed that Tommy and Waddie should 
meet and discuss the matter. The little mag- 
nate of Middleport promptly and indignantly 
refused to meet the other little.magnate. I 
promised to report the next day on my mis- 
sion. As I was leaving, I invited Mrs. Top- 
pleton and Grace to make a trip with me up or 
down the lake. Somewhat to my surprise, at 
the suggestion of the major, they accepted the 
invitation for that day. We crossed the lake, 
and I assure the reader I took every pains to 
make my guests happy. 

Neither Waddie nor his father was on board 
again that day; but the latter went up to 
Hitaca with me in the afternoon. Cautiously 
approaching the subject, I stated Major Top- 
pleton’s proposition. The colonel would hard- 
ly listen to it, much less accept it. He swore, 
and abused his great rival. He would have 
nothing to do with Toppleton. He would sink 
the Ucayga before he would help the railroad 
to a single passenger. He was very savage, 
and, before he had finished, poured out the 
vials of his wrath upon me for mentioning 
the subject. 

The next day I reported the result of my 
mission; and Major Toppleton was quite as 
savage as the colonel had been. He swore, 
too, and delared that he would run the Ucayga 
off the route before another summer. 

I spoke with Waddie on the subject, and he 
expressed a strong desire to meet Tommy, and 
to be friends with him. He favored the plan 
of Major Toppleton, and if he had possessed 
as much influence over his father as Tommy 
over his, the arrangement would doubtless 
have been made. I was not without hope 
that the plan might yet be adopted. 

But I have told my story as a steamboat cap- 
tain; and anything more would be but a repe- 
tition. I had labored to make peace, but had 
failed. If there were olive branches in the 
future, there were none in the present. I con- 
tinued to run the Ucayga during the winter, 
with the same success which attended her 
from the first of my connection with her. 
We did about all the through business, and 
the Lake Shore Railroad languished under 
the competition. 

At the next meeting of the Steamboat Com- 
pany Waddie resigned, to the intense indigna- 
tion of his father, and Dick Bayard was elected 
president. He also declined a reélection as 
major of the battalion, and Ben Pinkerton was 
chosen to the command. Thus far Waddie 
was true to his good resolutions, though he 


. 
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had much difficulty with his father on account 
of the change. He often came to me for ag. 
vice, for the students of the Institute seemed to 
distrust him still. No mutiny or rebellion Oc 
curred on his side of the lake, for the resigning 
of his offices prevented any collision. 

Tom Walton made a good thing out of the 
Belle, and when the season closed, I obtained 
a place for him as deck hand on board of the 
Ucayga, where he did tolerably well for the 
winter. 

In November our family moved up to Hits. 
ca, for my father and I were compelled to spend 
our nights and Sundays at that port. Our place 
in Middleport was let for the winter. Occa- 
sionally, while lying at Centreport, I made an 
errand over to Major Toppleton’s, that I might 
see Grace; but I seldom met her. I hoped, 
most earnestly, that the two lines might be 
united, and peace restored between the two 
great houses. As Waddie was in favor of it, 
the prospect was not altogether dark. As the 
union meant peace, I continued to labor for it, 
If effected, the Ucayga would lie at the wharf in 
Middleport between trips. I earnestly desired 
it. Then Grace would be a frequent passenger 
on the boat. 


I have told the story of ‘‘ The Young Cap- 
tain of the Ucayga Steamer; ” how he became 
captain, and how well he succeeded in this 
capacity. The story is complete, and nothing 
more remains to be said of him; but the his- 
tory of the great quarrel between the two sides 
of the lake, which has other phases, is not fin- 
ished. There is another story to be told; but, 
as most of its events transpired while I was 
absent, I could only tell it from hearsay. I 
prefer that it shotild be related by an actual 
witness; and for this reason I have invited 
my friend Ned Skotchley to take the pen, and 
write, “‘Switcn OFF; or, THE WAR OF THE 
STUDENTS.” 

I told Ned not to say anything more about 
me than he was obliged to do; but he isan ob 
stinate fellow, and I find, by looking over his 
manuscript, that he has, to a very great extent, 
disregarded my instructions. But I am not 
responsible for the praise he bestows upon me, 
though, whatever he says of me, I am com 
scious that I have tried to be a Christian, to 
be faithful to my employers, and always to be 
“On Time.” 


— Reat fidelity may be rare, but it exists 
in the heart. They only deny its worth and 
power who never loved a friend or tried 
make a friend happy. 
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THE BULL AND THE DUTOH REGIMENT. 


BY MILLINOCKET. 


N the autumn of 1862 I was attached to 

Blenker’s division of troops, in the army of 
Virginia, and which was composed mostly of 
Germans and foreigners. Although there were 
some pig-headed Dutchmen in the ranks, yet, 
on the whole, the material of the regiments was 
really very good, as a great proportion of the 
members had been trained in the use of arms, 
and had become familiar with warfare in the 
European campaigns. Besides, many of the 
officers were men of high culture, and well 
skilled, in the profession of arms. Many of 
them had been educated at the celebrated Ger- 
man universities, and some of them were allied 
by blood in the father-land to the most aristo- 
cratic families. Counts and barons were found 
by the score, and even in the ranks. There is 
no fascination like that of the God of War; and 
wherever the cannon-shot is heard, there you 
will find the bold and ambitious spirits, from 
every clime, ‘seeking the bubble reputation.” 
This will account in part for the strange med- 
ley of hostile nationalities which was observed 
in Blenker’s division. Every country in Europe 
was represented in this body of troops, and 
there were many brave and determined men. 
In fact, I do not believe that there was a bolder 
regiment in the army of the Potomac— not 
even excepting the Sixth Maine or the Fifth 
Wisconsin regiments — than the Garibaldi 
Guards. 

The disaster at Chancellorsville — when Jack- 
son, with forty thousand of the élite of the 
rebel army, burst suddenly upon the unsus- 
pecting Eleventh Corps — has been ascribed 
too generally to the "onduct of the German 
troops on that occasion. What corps in our 
whole army, we will ask, in bivouac and un- 
prepared, could have resisted successfully this 
terrific onslaught of the rebels? Not one. 
Impartial history will lay the blame upon the 
generals, whose duty it was to discover the ad- 
vancing and lurking foe, and not upon the 
rank and file, who lay herded like driven cat- 
tle, unconscious of the presence of the enemy, 
and whose first intimation of attack was a tem- 
pest of rifle-balls from the infuriated masses of 
the rebels. 

At the above-mentioned period the army of 
Virginia was moving over the Blue Ridge of 
Mountains towards the Rapidan River, to 
unite with the different corps of the glorious 
army of the Potomac, and resist the advance 
of Lee, who was marshalling his hosts for a 
final and decisive conflict near Washington. 





We had crossed these beautiful mountains, 
and had advanced as far as Culpepper, and 
were resting by the road-side, listening to the 
sharp cannonade which was going on in our 
front, about six miles distant, when an officer, 
whose horse was covered with foam, dashed 
up, and ordered us to hurry along and sustain 
Banks, who was hard pushed by Jackson with 
a large body of men. 

.We hastened our pace, and arrived on the 
field only in time to save Banks from an utter 
rout. Planting our batteries to command the 
defiles, and posting the regiments to sustain 
the cannon, the army halted, and awaited the 
foe. . 

All night the soldiers lay upon their arms, 
and when daylight appeared new positions 
were assigned to the brigades for the coming 
fight, which appeared to be inevitable. Before 
morning, however, the troops were ordered to 
supply themselves with three days’ cooked pro- 
visions, and requisitions were made upon the 
commissaries to that effect. Soon the bread 
wagons, and herds of cattle (or ‘‘ beef on the ' 
hoof,” as the boys called them), were seen 
moving over the plain, on their way to the 
different brigades. : 

The brigade to which I was attached was 
commanded by General B——, an officer of 
German blood, but American birth, and well 
skilled in war from his long service in Mexico 
and the Crimea. The general’s headquarters 
were pitched at the edge of a little thicket, 
which, with its overhanging branches, some- 
what protected us from the glare and heat of 
the rising sun. 

We were all sitting together, watching the 
operations of the troops, and telling stories, 
and laughing heartily with mirth. Little did 
I think, at the time, that in less than twenty 
days I should see my general dashed lifeless to 
the earth by the enemy's shot, or that I should 
scoop out for his remains a shallow grave on 
the banks of the Rappahannock; and little did 
I dream, that, before two short years should 
have passed away, I should be the only sur- 
vivor of all that merry staff of officers. 

All was bustle around us. Some of the sol- 
diérs were carrying boxes of bread, others 
were cleaning out their rifles, and others ar- 
ranging their knapsacks. 

Directly in front of us a Dutch sutler wagon 
had halted, and its proprietor was dealing out 
the lager beer in foaming glasses, and the pre- 
cious Limburg cheese, whose stifling and .of- 
fensive odors would have put a skunk to flight. 
While I was watching the amusing antics of the 
queer-looking Dutchmen,as they skipped about, 
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or clambered up the sides of the wagon, vocifer- 
ating for their beverage, a herd of cattle was 
driven up, and halted near by, while the regi- 
mental commissary sergeants selected the ani- 
mals by turn. Among them there was an 
enormous black bull, who had evidently seen 
many summers pass over his broad and mas- 
sive head. He had probably been captured by 
our foragers in the surrounding country, and 
had been turned in among the common stotk 
of the commissary. He evidently was a patri- 
arch in years, and certainly as tough as a 
* biled owl.” : 

I was a little curious to see how the lots 
were drawn, and what regiment would have 
to munch-the bull, when, to my utter surprise, 
a Dutch sergeant, who had drawn the first 
choice, stepped up and claimed the bull, and 
led him off to his regiment, encamped within 
a few paces of us on the left. After the others 
were selected, arrangements were made to kill 
them on the spot, and a famous scout, from 
the Eighth Virginia (Union) regiment, was 
called up to shoot them as they stood. This 
soldier was a mountaineer, from Western Vir- 
ginia, and was one of the best shots in the 
army. His form was tall and sinewy; his 
features were regular and calm, and indicated 
the most resolute courage; but his eye was 
the most remarkable point about him, and its 
steady, penetrating, and overpowering look 
had the glance of the eye of the eagle. Quiet- 
ly he took the loaded rifles from his two com- 
rades who stood behind him, and raising the 
deadly tube to his shoulder, he stood as firmly 
as a statue of marble, waiting for the selected 
animal to look up and expose its eye. At the 
flash of the rifle, the ox fell instantly upon the 
earth, and almost without a shudder, so quick- 
ly had the spark of life been extinguished. 

The surviving animals stood quiet, looking 
in mute astonishment at the:motionless sol- 
dier, and at their prostrate comrades, as they 
sank to the ground as though reclining to 
sleep. 

In a few moments the last of the herd had 
fallen —all shot in the eye by this splendid 
marksman. So sure was his aim that he never 
missed, and his comrades were so confident of 
his skill that they passed in rear of the living 
animals with a feeling of perfect security. 

** Look there, general,” said one of the aids. 
“Those Dutchmen are going to kill the bull 
with an axe!” 

Yes, about a dozen of them had got a rope 
fastened to his stout horns, and were trying to 
hold him still for a moment, while a stalwart 
German, with puffy face, and a fat red nose, was 





swinging an axe to strike him between the eyes, 
Now he lets the axe drive; but the bull sudden- 
ly drew back, and the descending iron struck 
the monster fairly on the nose. Quicker than 
chain lightning: the scene changed. 

The bull was no longer a bull, but a demon; 
his eyes flashed like living coals of fire, and 
leaping into the air like a panther, he broke 
away from the soldiers as though they were 
men of straw, and catching on his horns the 
big Dutchman in the rear, as he turned to 
run, he tossed him slam-bang into the sutler’s 
wagon. The lager-beer drinkers took to their 
heels, right and left, while the infuriated bull 
made a magnificent charge, struck the wagon 
amidships, and overturned the whole concern 
in one, grand crash — beer keg, Limburg 
cheese, squash pies, cases of sauer kraut, pro- 
prietor and all, — 


*¢In one red burial blent.” 


Leaping back for a few feet, he again plunged 
his massive front into the fragrant heap of 
debris; but this time he struck and broke the 
spile of the lager-beer barrel, which squirted a 
foaming and creamy torrent into the bull's 
eyes, ears, and nostrils. 

Here. was a new and unknown foe to our 
bovine hero, and he gathered his limbs fora 
decisive rush. Lowering his horns again, on 
one of which was impaled a decayed cheese, 
and on the other a Westphalia ham, he 
rammed again and again the wagon and its 
contents, which had now become somewhal 
mixed and pulpy. Just then, a great, fat fel- 
low, with a paunch as big as a camel's, and 
more drunk than discreet, broke through the 
crowd of surrounding soldiers, and actually 
seized the bull by the ¥hil. The enraged ani- 
mal no sooner felt the grasp of the hand than 
he turned as nimbly as a cat, and whirled 
the unlucky Teuton as easily as a boy whips 
his top. 

“« Dunder and blitzen, vat a bull!” yelled the 
crowd. 

Still Dutchy held on with the energy of de- 
spair; but at last he lost his hold, for the hair 
gave way, and away he went off in a tangent 
into the crowd, and I never saw him again. 

The sharp click of rifles caused me to look 
up at this instant, and, to my horror, I beheld 
a dozen men pointing their guns directly at 
the bull, who was in front of us. The general 
sprang to his feet, and yelled, with a voice of 
thunder, — 

“Stop, you infernal rascals! If you fire this 
way, I'll have—” 

The bull, hearing the sound of the general's 
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voice; turned and charged for us, only a few 
paces distant. I, for one, arose from my seat 
without much parade of dignity, but very ener- 
getically, and made about three kangaroo 
jumps for a tree fully three rods off, and 
leaping up and catching a limb, I swung my- 
self up among the boughs, just in time to see 
the horrible beast disappear in the entrance of 
the general's tent, while he emerged from the 
rear, and broke on the dead run for my bush. 

But the bull, in charging through the tent, 
got entangled among the ropes, and dancing 
around like mad to free himself, stumbled and 
fell. The moment the hero was prostrate, a 
hundred men ran and leaped upon him, and, 
with new ropes, lassoed his horns and legs. 
But the sturdy animal rose to his feet again, 
in spite of the numbers who swarmed upon 
his back; but he could not charge, for scores 
of men held him in their lassos. 

Just then the brave Virginia scout stepped 
forward, with his fatal rifle in hand, and held 
himself in readiness to fire. 

“Stop!” called out the general, hurrying 
up. “You will kill some of the men if you 
fire!” 

“ Never fear,” calmly responded the soldier; 
and, lifting his rifle to his shoulder, he quietly 
awaited his opportunity to shoot. 

In a few seconds the panting and maddened 
animal turned his bloodshot eye upon the hunt- 
er standing calmly before him. But that look 
was his last, for the rifle-ball entered the eye, 
traversed the brain, and buried itself in the 
strong and massive bones’ at the base of the 
skull. 

This German regiment, which was from 
Pennsylvania, never again selected another 
bull, to the best of m¥ knowledge and belief. 


—— IF you would be rich, think of saving 
as well as getting. ‘* The Indies have not 
made Spain rich, because they spénd. more 
than they receive.” ‘* Many estates are spent 
in getting.” Let every one have a penny box, 
and place in it all the spare pennies, such as 
we spend in candy, cakes, oranges, and useless 
luxuries. At the end of;the year add the con- 
tents of your box to your bank book. If you 
begin young, you will find a nice little capital 
in your bank book to commence business with, 
when you are old enough. If you do not need 
capital, how much good can be done with it! 
Boys and girls, ¢ry s# this year. 


—— Tue flea, grasshopper, and locust jump 
two hundred times their own length, equal to 
4 quarter of a mile for a man. 





“THE TREE AND THE WAVES. 


BY WILLY WISP. 


. 


FINE young tree, standing on the edge 

of a pond, used to while away the long 
summer hours with observing what took place 
on the water. Sometimes a roach would dart 
up after a fly. Sometimes a speckled turtle 
would rise to the surface, poke his head out, 
look around to see what the weather was, and 
then paddle down again under the lily pads. 
Many a night the tree had kept awake to see 
the descending moon fold its beams to rest on 
the other side of the pond, or to listen to the 
singing of the youths and maidens who were 
gliding in boats over its silvery breast. 

But one day the experience of the tree was 
quite monotonous. A robin came and com- 
plained once in its boughs, and a bumble-bee 
that was out of sorts tried to sting its bark; 
but these were the only incidents of note that 
transpired, and in the afternoon the tree did 
nothing but gaze, gaze, gaze at the rippling 
waves that chased one another by, and were 
driven with a spattering thwack against the 
end of a fence, two or three lengths of which 
protruded into the pond. 

‘* What stare-eyes!” cried the waves, scorn- 
fully, as they beheld the tree watching them so 
closely. ‘Perhaps you have never seen a pro- 
cession of waves before. Which, now, does it 
resemble most, a troop of second-crop fairies, 
or a herd of unheard-of unicorns?” 

‘‘T have seen waves before,” replied the tree, 
quietly; ‘“‘but Ican see nothing so much but 
that by seeing it more I learn something new.” 

“*Stare away, then, Root-in-the-ground,” 
said the waves. ‘*‘ We must move onward. 
Our motto is progress, and we don’t think 
much of those old ninnies that stand still all 
their lives, like yourself.” 

** Stop!” cried the tree; ‘‘ you are very much 
mistaken about yourself. You do not move a 
jot iri substance; your progress is merely one 
of figure. To convince you, let me drop a 
leaf in your midst, and you will see that it 
will remain in one place; that each one of you 
will lift it on your shoulders, and then cast it 
behind you in your fanciful movement on- 
wards. But this would not be so if it was the 
water that moved, instead of your undulating 
form.” 

The tree ther’ dropped a leaf in the water, 
and as the tree had said, it rose and fell with 
each advancing wave, but was not borne on- 
ward in the least. 

“*T will excuse your insolence,” resummed the 
tree, ‘because of your ignorance. But know 
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that while I remain*apparently a mere fixture 
in the earth, I am perpetually busy with in- 
creasing my strength and ‘stature, and en- 
larging both my branches and my ideas. I 
am, by position, an observer, and though still 
in my teens, I have laid up countless stores of 
wisdom in the years recorded within my bark, 
which philosophers even may read to their 
edification.” 

Mora. — True education signifies a nor- 
mal growth of the entire being. As for the 
progress that consists in pursuing a routine 
of branches alone, what is it more than the 
formal progress of the wave? 


THE EGOTIST BLOSSOM. 
BY MARIAN DOUGLAS. 


ISSING the blossoms into bloom, 
The summer wind went by; 
A Flax flower wakened at its touch, 
And looked up towards the sky. 


“A royal thing am I,” it said; 
“Though earth my light receives, 
The very firmament reflects 
The color of my leaves!” 


Ah, foolish little egotist! 
When fell the evening dew, 

It only bathed a flowerless stem, 
And scattered leaves of blue! 


But still, as calmly over all 
Looked down the glorious sky, 
As gayly whispering to the flowers, 
The summer wind went by; — 


As sweetly sang the joyous birds, 
As fragrant was the air, 

As brightly bloomed its sister flowers, 
As if it had been there. 


en rs 


—— A FRIEND of ours told us of a negro, 
well known as a famous whistler about the 
streets of Boston years ago, who would place 
both hands tightly over his ears, incline his 
head downward, and imitate, with great pre- 
cision, a music-box; but he said it was painful 
to do this. 


—— Tue British Parliament appointed a 
commission to examine the food in London, 
and in but very few retail stores did they find 
any pure articles. Such a commission had bet- 
ter be appointed by our Congress. We surely 
need it. 
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ORIGINAL DIALOGUE. 


KEEPING UP APPEARANCES, 


BY L. A. B.-C, 





CHARACTERS. — Mrs. Mears; FL ora, Cor- 
DELIA, Mary, her Daughters; Mrs. Ricu: 
Hersert Ricu, her Son. 


Scene. — Parlor of Mrs. Mears. Frora and 
Corpe ia fashionably dressed, with Grecian 
bends, flowing curls, and jewelry, sewing. 


Flora. O, dear, Dilly! what shall we do? 
Mrs. Rich has come home. She arrived yes- 
terday. The blinds are all open, and I see a 
magnificent young man walking up and down 
the piazza. Can it be — No, it can’t be— 
Herbert Rich? ; 

Cordelia. (Peeping through the curtain.) 
It must be Herbert. How terribly three years’ 
travel does change a young man! 

Flora. Terribiy? Did you ever see sucha 
delightful mustache? Do you think they will 
find out that we have lost all our fortune? I 
don’t see how they should, the failure was such 
a private affair. 

Cordelia. No one need know it, if mother 
and Mary would only do their part to help us 
keep up appearances. We could appear just 
as usual, and soon be, settled in life; but you 
know what Mary is: she is determined to go 
against-us in everything, with her odd and 
plebeian ideas. ‘There she comes now. 0, 
what a fright! 


[Enter Mary in a becoming working-dress, 
short, without hoops, a broad-brimmed hat, 
' and a gardemrake inher hand.) 

Mary. O, girls! won't one of you come out 
into the garden and help me plant the peas? 
If you will just drop them, I can cover them 
and do all the rest. 

Cordelia. Plant peas! O, Mary Mears, you 
are determined to disgrace us! Don’t you 
know that Mrs. Rich and Herbert have got 
home? What will they think to see you plant- 
ing peas! 

Mary. 1 don’t know what they will think, 
and I’m sure I don’t care. All I know is, that 
we have lost all our money, and Tom has gone 
into the city to try and earn some; and we 
cannot live without eating; and we have noth- 
ing in the world but this house and garden; 
and peas won't plant themselves, and Tom 
can’t plant them, and we can’t hire it done, 
and you won't do it; so I shall be obliged 
to do it. 
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Flora. And will disgrace us all. before Mrs. 
Rich? 

Mary. 1 think the disgrace would be in my 
sitting down in the parlor and not trying to 
help mother and Tom earn our daily bread. 

Cordelia. Perhaps you mean to. insinuate 
that we — 

Mary. I don’t insinuate anything, Cordelia. 

Cordelia. Why will you call me that old- 
fashioned name? Can’t you call me Dilly, or 
do you like to annoy me? 

Flora. Don’t talk to her, Dilly; she has 
been reading the Revolution, and wants to be 
strong-minded ! 

Mary. You know better than that, Florry; 
I never saw the Revolution. I am only trying 
todo my duty. Weare poor, and some of us 
must work. I can make the garden, and I 
don't know why you should call me strong- 
minded, if I do it instead of Tom. 

Cordelia. You know you do it to attract at- 
tention, and make people talk of you and ad- 
mire you. 

Mary. I should think you would be ashamed 
to treat me so, Delia! If I wanted to be no- 
ticed and admired, I would put a camel’s hump 
on my back, and wear my hair streaming over 
my shoulders like a wild Indian, and walk out 
in the Park, instead of planting peas and corn 
in the back yard- 

Flora. Herbert Rich can see into our back 
yard; but I once heard him say that there 
was nothing he detested so much as a strong- 
minded woman. 

Mary. And there is nothing I detest more 
than a weak-minded man or woman. I am 
not ashamed to work as long as my mother 
does. 


[Zuter Mrs. Mears, with ker sleeves roiled 
up and her hands covered with flour.) 


Mrs. Mears. 1 do wish one of you would go 
to the grocer’s and get me a box of salt. 

Flora. Why, mother! you wouldn’t expect 
us to go into a grocery store! 

Mrs. M. 1 don’t know as it is any worse for 
you to go than for me. 

Cordelia. It’s no place for a lady to go, I 
am sure. 

Mary. Vl go, mother. [Zxit Mary. 

Mrs. M. 1 do wish you would put aside that 
false pride, my daughters. Those whom we 
can truly respect will esteem you more if you 
bravely take up your poverty and go to work 
nobly. I will give you credit for doing well 
in obtaining this sewing; but why should you 
be ashamed to let people know that you are 
obliged to do it? 
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Cordelia. Because we will not give up our 
place in society, and come down to the level of 
common sewing-girls. No one need know-we 
are poor, if you and Mary did not tell of jt. 

Mrs. M. Don’t deceive yourselves in that 
way. How long will it be, do you think, be- 
fore all our neighbors will know that the only 
servant you have in the kitchen is your moth- 
er? and it will not be to your credit to sit 
dressed up in the parlor like princesses. Mary 
is a good, sensible girl, and a great comfort to 
me. We should not be able to have any gar- 
den, if she did not make it; and it will be 
worth all of fifty dollars to us — more than you 
could earn sewing in a long time. As for Mrs. 
Rich, if she thinks less of her for doing it, her 
opinions are not worth heeding. That is all I 
have to say about it. 

Flora. But, mother, you know Herbert Rich 
used to think a good deal of Dilly, and gave 
her his picture when he went away; and if we 
could only keep our misfortune from the world 
for a while, until] he renewed his interest! But 
he does detest anything strong-minded — 


[Door-bell rings. Enter Mrs. Ricu.] 


Mrs. Rich. (Embracing Mrs. Mears.) How 
do you do, my dear old friend? It does me so 
much good to see your face once more! Europe 
is a dreadful place. Those chattering French- 
men nearly drove me crazy. My head rings 
yet. My dear girls, I am so glad to see you! 
These are Flora and Delia. How handsome 
you have grown: too pale, but you must work 
out of doors, as those rosy German girls do.* 

Mrs. M. Do sit down, Mrs. Rich, and let us 
enjoy your coming back. Excuse my hands, 
just out of the flour — 

Mrs. R. Don’t mention it. I must go home 
and toss up some cake myself. I only came in 
with a message from Herbert; he thought I 
would prove a more successful ambassador 
than he. 

Cordelia. We should be so delighted to see 
him! , 

Mrs. R. I was much grieved to hear of your 
misfortune, Mrs. Mears; though it is not so 
bad as if your children were young and help- 
less. You take in sewing, girls? Well, I will 
give you all you can do for a month or two; 
it is very commendable in you to try and help 
your dear, good mother. 

Flora. Why, but you see, Mrs. Rich, we do 
not feel obliged to take in sewing; but if it 
would be any accommodation to you — 

Mrs. R. Thank you, dear, it would; but 
about Herbert, I suppose he is waiting for me. 
He saw your daughter in the garden working 
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like a little Trojan, — it can't be it was May 
grown up so large and womanly, — and he 
says, “* Do see that dear girl, mother, out there, 
trying to make their garden. They say Tom 
has gone away to work; and if you will go 
over to Mrs. Mears’s and get their consent for 
mé to help plant the garden, I should be the 
happiest fellow alive.” 

Flora. I suppose he thought it was Dilly. 

Mrs. R. O, no; for he said, “* Who would 
have thought that little May would have 
grown up such a sweet, pretty girl!” There 
they come now. 


[Zater Herspert Ricw avd May, HERBERT 
bringing the box of salt.) 


Herbert. How do you do, Mrs. Mears, Miss 
Delia, and Miss Flora? (Bowing with marked 
politeness.) Were is the salt, Mrs, Mears. I 
met my old friend May, who has almost out- 
grown my knowledge; and she has promised 
to engage me as her head gardener. 

Mary. Indeed, mother, he wouldn’t take 2o 
for an answer. So you see I was obliged to 
engage him, zolens volens. 

Herbert. Lead the way, my fair mistress. I 
wish_to enter upon my duties at once. 

Mary. This way; I am just planting my 
peas, you see. Dan O'Rourke and Champion 
of England are my favorites. ’ 

Herbert. Dan O’Rourke — who’s he? 

Mary. Q, I don’t want a head gardener that 
don’t know Dan O'Rourke peas. 

Herbert. | know beans, however — China 
beans, turtle-soup, beans, and cranberry beans. 
There, madam! ~ 

[Zxeunt HERBERT and Mary. 

Mrs. Rich. What a lovely girl she is, Mrs. 
Mears! I never saw Herbert so taken with 
anybody. It is truly noble in her to be brave 
and independent, and willing to do anything 
to help you. 

Flora. But don’t you think it is a little 
strong-minded in her to plant peas and beans? 
It is more genteel to work in a flower garden. 
Many ladies do that. 

Mrs. R. Strong-minded is such an ambigu- 
ous, meaningless term of reproach that I don’t 
comprehend it. But if any one should call me 
weak-minded, I think I should resent it. And 
whoever says a word against that dear little 
rosy-cheeked Mary in my presence, because 
she plants peas or potatoes, will get a piece of 
my mind, and Herbert’s too, I judge; so be 
careful how you call her strong-minded, Miss 
Flora. (Laughking.) If you should both go 
out and help her, it would improve your color. 

Mrs. M. That is what I tell them. 








Mrs. R. Good morning. Don’t let Herbert 
forget to come home. 

[2xeunt Mrs. Ricu and Mrs. Mrars. 

Flora. There, Délia, you've done it now — 
haven’t you? Herbert Rich does not appear 
to be the model of constancy. 

Cordelia. (Putting her handkerchief to her 
eyes.) Herbert Rich, indeed! A disagreeable 
fop! And I’m sure you were the one who 
made the foolish speech that disgusted Mrs. 
Rich. 

Flora. Well, we won't quarrel, Dilly; but 
we may as well confess that we have made a 
couple of fools of ourselves, dressing up and 
sitting in the parlor, while mother and May 
take the place of the servants; and sensible 
people will not think less of us if we take off 
our Grecian bends and go to work, instead of. 
resorting to fraud and artifice to keep up ap- 
pearances. 

Cordelia. I suppose you are right, Florry; 
for, instead of May's disgracing us, it seems 
we have pretty effectually disgraced ourselves. 

[Curtain falls. 
tibdebiniadege—aibbias 


—— In olden times there was a strong be- 
lief in the real existence of fairies. They are 
considered identified, in some measure, with 
the fabulous deities of the classic nations. We 
read a curious recipe in an old English book 
how to “‘ gette a faerie,” which we think worth 
transcribing: ‘“ First, get a broad, square 
chrystall, or Venice glasse, in length and 
breadthe three inches; then lay that glasse or 
chyrstall in the bloude of a white hen, three 
Wednesdayes or three Fridayes; then take it 
out, and wash it with holioag, and fumigate it; 
then take three hazel stikes, or wandes, of 
a year growth; pill them fair and white; and 
make so long as you write the spirite or faerie’s 
name, which you call three times, on everie 
sticke. Then bury them under some hill, 
where as you suppose faeries haunt; and the 
Wednesdaye before you call them, and the 
Fridaye following, take them uppe, and call 
her at eight or ten, or three of the clock, which 
be good planets and hours for that turne; but 
when you call, be clean in life, and turn your 
face towards the east, and when you have her, 
bind her to that stone, or glasse.” 





—— Tue use of candles or lights at religious 
services is of great antiquity. The primitive 
Christians were obliged to hold their secret 
meetings by night. Therefore, when they were 
allowed to worship openly, the lights were re- 
tained as a token of joy. 
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AQUATIOS. 
The International University Boat-Race. 


S the iime draws nes. for che ila-varu 

Four to depart for the scene of contest, 
the interest in the race grows more intense, 
and in boating circles it forms the chief topic 
‘of conversation. All admire the pluck of ‘Our 
Boys,” and many recognize it in a manner that 
shows that this race is looked upon as truly an 
international affair. 

The crew will make the journey from Boston 
to New York July 9, by boat, Mr. James Fiske 
having offered them a free passage on his line 
of steamers. 
at the Astor House, both going and coming, 
free of expense. The Inman line take them 
over at half fare; and on the other side they 
will receive many attentions at the hands of 
the different boating clubs, and also from the 
resident Americans in London, who will see 
that they are well cared for. 

Thus they go, with the best wishes of all 
for their success; and with a fair field and 
no mishaps, who doubts but they will return 
with the champion university colors of the 
world? 

The College Races at Worcester. 

Josh Ward, the celebrated oarsman, has been 
training the Yale crew for their contest with 
Harvard next month. He has made his selec- 
tion with much care: and now that the Har- 
vard crew has been broken up to form the 
English four, there is a chance for the success 
of the Yales this year. The men selected are 
G. W. Drew (stroke), W. A. Coff, P. C. Cope, 
W. H. Lee, D. M. Bone, and R. Terry (bow). 


—___~>————_ 


BASE BALL. 

The Maine Championship. 
T has not been decided yet whether the 
tournament for the Maine championship 
shall be held at Brunswick or Portland. If 
it takes place in Portland, in addition to the 
silver ball as the first prize, the city will give 
seventy-five dollars for a second prize, and 


AND GIRLS. 


In New York they will quarter. 
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probably a third prize in cash will also be 
offered. 
Base Ball Grounds in Boston. 

The different clubs in Boston have appointed 

mmittees to take into consideration the mat- 
ter of building an enclosed ball ground in that 
city. Such a thing is actually necessary for 
the prosperity of the game, and speedy action 
should be taken in the matter. 

Match Games. 

The Atlantic Club, of Brooklyn, visited Troy, 
and played a social game with the Unions, on 
the opening of the new grounds of the latter _ 
cluv. Tic game was a very fine one, and 
resulted in a drawn game, each club having 
made nineteen runs at the close of the ninth 
inning. Some dissatisfaction was shown by 
the spectators because the clubs did not play a 
tenth inning. ‘ 

The Eckford Club are in excellent trim this 
season. They defeated the Olympic, thirty- 
five to three, and the Alpha thirty to three. 

The National and Olympic, of Washington, 
played a match game, a few days since, which 
resulted in favor of the Nationals by a score 
of thirty-three to twenty-seven. ‘ee 

The Junior nines of the Cincinnati and Buck- 
cye Clubs came together, a short time since, 
the game resulting in favor of the young 
‘*Red Stockings” by a score of ‘twenty-eight 
to twenty-two. 

The Mutuals, of New York, defeated the 
Irvingtons, of Irvington, N. J., for the second 
time’ this season, in a game played on the 
Union Grounds, Brooklyn, a few days since. 
The score stood twenty-three to sixteen. 


Base BAtt Notes. — “‘ Revolver” Radcliffe 
has left the Keystones, and announces that he 
will hereafter turn his attention to business 
pursuits. 

The Athletics, of Philadelphia, have come 
out in a new uniform, consisting of white Mel- 
ton pants and white flannel shirt and cap. 

The Brown University nine, for this season, 
are as follows: Hitchcock, captain and third 
base; King, catcher; Herreshof, pitcher; Fales, 
first base; Grant, short-stop; Earle, second 
base; Colwell, centre field; Woodworth, left 
field; and Jewell, right field. The nine is 


‘considered a good fielding one, but their bat- 


ting is not so powerful as their friends would 
wish. 

The Buckeye Club, of Cincinnati, now hold 
the amateur championship of the west. 

Shaw, of the Harvard Club, will remain in 
the nine the remainder of the season. 
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ANSWERS. 


544. (Act) (eye on S) s (pea) (cloud) (earth) 
(A) n (words) — Actions speak louder than 
words. 545. Fright, right, rig, fight, fig. 546. 
Tuber. 547. Revel. 548. Refer. 549. Adams. 
550. India-n-a. 551. Governor’s Island. 552. 
Labrador. 553. Crystal Palace. 554. Winona. 
555-1. Cap. 2. Ode. 3. Aga. 4. Let—Coat, 
Peat. 556. Friendship. 557. Table, arrow, 
brood, loose, ewder. 


Rebus. 





SS 


(I 


Li 


GEOGRAPHICAL TRANSPOSITIONS. 


559. Pine slate. 
ten studs. 
in a wrist. 


560. Trascame. 
562. See a cabin bar. 
564. I, a hot pie. 


561. Tate 
563. Give 
HERBERT. 


PuzzLe. 


565. My whole consists of five letters, and is a 
command. Behead me, and I am a half oval; 
curtail me, and I am part of a circle; transpose 
me, and I am a vehicle. Monsi£ur. 
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_Cross-worp EnicMa. 
os. [Three answers.], 

566. My first are in farm, but not in lot; 
My second are in maimed, but not in shot; 
My third are in decaying, but not in rot; 
My fourth are in vessel, but not in pot; 
My whole grows in the south, but not in the 

north. jm Nastic, 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


567+ 


SOW. CU MBER 


ENIGMA. 

568. It is composed of 13 letters. 
3, 2, § is a disease. The 10, 4 is a note in 
music. The 6, 11,1 is a curse. The 12, 13, 
8 is a girl’s-name. The whole is an excellent 
motto. Davy Jones. 


The 9, 7, 


GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS. 

569. To what town in New Jersey should we 
go on Sunday? 570. Why is Scotland like 
a housemaid? 571. Why is North Carolina a 
frightful place for children? 572. Why is the 
upper part of Oregon always warm? 573. 
What ancient town is like a spectator? 

AvuDAX. 
BLANKS. 

The blanks are to be filled with transposi- 
tion of the words in Italic: — 

574. The doctor claimed for his patient —— 
treatment. 575. Many resort to the seaside to 
recover from ——. 576. The traveller, weary 


with fatigue, rested in the ——. 
if MAuRICE. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


Tvl 


PuzzLe. 
578. Write five and then one, put nothing 
between, and then add five hundred, and noth- 
ing is seen. ApmiraL CHow-CHow: 
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RCHITECT and Pheenix have put their 
heads together, and produced a poem on 
“Impossibilities,” beginning, — 
“It is quite as impossible to play ball without 
a bat 
As it is for Horace G. to be seen without his 
white hat.” 


We don’t see the point, since we have played 
ball without any bat, and when we last saw 
Horace he wore a black hat! — Moss Rose is 
delightfully learned in floral lore, and writes 
with great familiarity of all sorts of desirable 
plants. There are few pursuits capable of 
affording such pleasure to the amateur as flori- 
culture. 

Tempest, thank you; yes, judging from the 
hundreds of complimentary letters we receive 
from new subscribers, the Magazine is fast win- 
ning its way upon new ground, and holding 
its own steadily upon the old. Your rebuses 
have been, printed. — Mountain Boy’s sugges- 
tion of publishing some rules for head work in 
small book form -is very good. We will pre- 
pare them, and await ‘sealed proposals” 
from young publishers, who will furnish them 
cheap to the head workers upon application. — 
Printing Press, Station A, Boston, desires in- 
formation upon setting up a printing establish- 
ment. 

Evan P. G., not quite up to the mark, but 
practice makes perfect. — Hautboy tells the 
story of a colored boy who was corrected by 
his teacher for calling his playmate Jule. “You 
should say Julius.” ‘‘ Yes, ma’am,” responded 
Ebony; ‘“‘and my big brother Bill, I will call 
him Billius.” Teacher suddenly looked out of 
the window. — Fiddle, probably by next fall. — 
Geo. S. O., our time is so entirely engrossed 
with business that it would be quite impractica- 
ble to comply with your request. — Thanks to 
Chas. H. M., Knickerbocker, Phoenix, and 
others, for pleasant letters. ; 

The puzzles sent by E. S. Capes, B. U. B., 
Pheenix, Willie R. P., Fox, and others, were 
80 much like some which have been published, 
that we were compelled to decline them. A great 
deal of that declined below was good enough, 
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but we happen to be overstocked with the same 
kind. — Excelsior Boy has nineteen hens. We 
will bear his suggestion in mind. — Tempest is 
good enough to think Our Boys ayp GirRLs 
the best magazine out, particularly in regard 
to head work. We give the last part of that 
compliment entirely to our contributors. — 
Sailor Boy, midshipmen now ‘are’ cadets in 
the Naval Academy; when graduated they 
become ensigns. It would depend on the 
steamer and the salary whether the office you 
name would be a good one. 

Monsieur and Downsey, who seem to be as 
inseparable as Chang and Eng, have been up 
Trinity steeple, and write an exhaustive ac- 
count of it. We have only room for a few 
lines: ‘It was a spire, and we aspired to reach 
the top. It was very windy,.but we were rath- 
er short of that article when we reached the 
dome. As our hats did not seem inclined to 
hang on to us, we had to hang on to them 
ferociously.” — Scipio furnishes a conundrum: 
Why is Pennsylvania like this Magazine? It 
contains Reading. — F. U. N., mistakes some- 
times occur in the best-regulated families, 

D. W. Perry Winkle, the fault is yours. You 
should have sent to Harry St. Clair, instead 
of Charlies. We are willing to vouch for his 
honesty. Our numerous duties will not permit 
us to comply with your request. — P. Nutt, we 
mean all our subscribers. — Judging from the 
* photo,” Jersey Boy is a pretty smart fellow, 
and we shall be happy to accept his cordial 
invitation if circumstances ever permit. His 
conundrum is shocking. ‘ What is the differ- 
ence between a great scholar and a man with 
a big nose? One knows a good deal, and the 
other has a good deal of nose.” — 

Two Jim Nastycks have appeared on our 
stage of action. . One of them-— we are not 
sure which one — is in a state of indignation. — 
D. F. S., see the advertisement “ Oliver Optic’s 
Magazine, Bound Volumes,” for titles of con- 
tinued stories. — Don Quixote sends an old 
rebus. — Pell Mell, we do not know of them. — 
Wm. L. Terhune, care G. B. Nash, 128 Broad- 
way, New York, has bought out all the inter- 
est, right, and title (What was the cost?) of 
O. O. Jr.’s Corresponding Club; all commu- 
nications are hereafter to be addressed as 
above. 

Green Heron, Esq., in one of his spicy let- 
ters, gives an interesting account of the birds’ 
nests on his father’s estate last year. He 
names the species of birds that inhabited fif- 
teen of them. — The editor of the Yankee Ped- 
ler is founds out by his employer, and the 
young editor says he doesn’t blame the man 
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for being displeased about it, for he often works 


at his case ten or fifteen minutes beyond his’ 
dinner hour. . He is,quite right to stick to his’ 


trade until he becomes a skilful workman. A 
good trade is money in a man’s pocket. He 
would like to receive anything original in 
the “joke line” for his paper. Address Quill 
Quillberson, Q, C., Ed. Yankee Pedler, Box 
180, Norwalk, Conn. 

Downsey & Monsieur have issued ‘the pro- 
spectus of a new weekly paper, called the 
Comet, at three cents each. Address. Down- 
sey, Birmingham, Conn.— Slim Jim and 
Phenix send 2 prospectus of the Dew. Drop. 
It will be published monthly, and contain 
thrilling stories, base-ball reports, puzzles, 
&c. Five cents per copy. Send to Editors of 
the Dew Drop, No. 36 Bedford Street, New 
York. Here isa specimen of Slim Jim’s talent. 
** Who is the paternal parient of Asia? Why, 
Farther India, of course.” y 

Our best regards to Arthur L., Ulrick, Crazy 
Ike; G. F. De L.,; Brother Jeems, Wm, L. T,, 
and others, for kind favors. — Fred. Walton 
says they have done. it at last — established 
the ‘Star Printing Co.,” Ridgewood, Bergen 
Co., N. J. The proprietors are aged sixteen 
and thirteen. There is a scheme afoot to form 
an amateur printers’ league, and all who wish 
to join it address the Star Printing Co., as 
above, Fred is one of our true friends. — 
Mark M., we have an abundance of such puz- 
zles at present. 

Audax writes a very discriminating letter on 
rebus-making, and begs all rebus-makers. to 
construct these interesting puzzles by the sound 
instead of the spelling, and to avoid the objec- 
tionable use of “man” and ‘‘ woman” for the 
pronouns he andshe. Audax is highly compe- 
tent to criticise this feature of our Magazine, 


and we trust our friends will profit by his sug- 


gestions. 

AccepTep. — Rebuses — Audax, Hautboy, 
Phiz, Col. M., Cute; charade — H. Terrill; 
transposition — Tempest. ; 

Deciinep. — Young Hunter, B. R. A., Sam 
Sly, G. F. De L., Ephraim -Cogitator, Crazy 
Ike, Knickerbocker, Mountain Boy, Zephyr, P. 
Nutt, Specs, F.U. Ns Davy Jones; Lightning, 
Pell Mell, Pacific, Urban Linkboy, Dixie Dick, 
Killington, Whiz, Monsieur, E. P. G., Jr. 

-WisH CorRESPONDENTS. — Dick Varley (on 
stamps and pigeons), Box 44, Newton Centre, 
Mass. ; Pacific Railroad (on croquet),.514 Del- 
aware Street, Buffalo, N. Y.; F. R. Russel 
(with printers), Box 331, Elmira, N. Y.; A. E. 
George (on stamps and coins), 606 Seventh 
Avenue, New York. 
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(QurBoys. Gini 


OLIVER OPTIO, Editor. 








THR NEXT VOLUME. 


) dep summer vacation is coming, and we 

know how welcome good reading | is 
through the warm, lazy holidays; and so we 
have hoardou up sor2 of our very best con- 
tribution: for Volu.ne V:., to be read down by 
the sea-shore, up among the mountains, or 
under the shade of your own vines and fig- 
trees, in the long, shadowy ‘sunsets. 

No expense or pains will. be spared to make 
theforthcoming volume the best of jts class; 
and, as “experience gives wisdom, and we 
have been constantly receiving valuable criti- 
cisms and suggestions from our young readers 
for more than two years past, we hope to be 
able to exhibit continued improvement in the 
pages of our Magazine. 

The man who carries the packages to the 
post-office complains that there are twice as 
many’ mail-bags full of Magazines as there 
were last year. We like to hear such com- 
plaints. 

Now is the time to get up some more of 
those rousing clubs. Don’t be bashful. Send 
them along as fast as you obtain the names. 

We ‘shall not tell you’ alk that will be pub- 
lished in the next volume, but just give a hint 
of the good things in store for our friends: — 

Switch Off, or, The War of the Students, 
which will contain more interesting incidents 
in the history of the rival academies. 

Some of Alice Cary’s best poems. 

A splendid Fairy story, translated from the 
French by thé graceful pen of Paul Cobden. 

Something new in our department of Dia- 
logues.: * Allegories by Geo. M. Baker, suitable 
for school exhibitions. He will also furnish 
more. of those side-splitting, humorous dia- 
loghes that have been so much admired. 

Stories by Olive Logan, Mary N. Prescott, 
Frances Lee, Rosa Abbott, Wirt Sikes, Willy 
Wisp, Millinocket, and all our old favorite 
authors. 

No boy or girl in the country should fail to 
subscribe for this new and entertaining volume. 


sien Tue.Romans regarded a comet that 
appeared 44 B. C. as a chariot conveying the 
soul of Cesar to the skies. 
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GAUCHO THROWING THE BouiapoRgEs. 





